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THE STANDING OF THE LIBRARY IN THE COMMUNITY 


While it is generally conceded that a library is necessary to the moral 
and intellectual development of the community, it is still too often true 
that the public library is regarded as a luxury and has not the standing 
in the community which it merits. This is in part due to the fact that the 
existence of the library is not forcibly brought home to the consciousness 
of the business and professional men who dominate municipal affairs. It 
has been suggested that the librarian and the library board ought to have 
in mind in every community two purposes: (1) To see that the library 
is made known to the men of the community through definite service ren- 
dered to those in business and in the professions. (2) That the board for- 
mally adopt the principle that the librarian be given a ranking comparable 
to that of the head of the English department in the high school in the 
community. .In at least one city in the state, this formal action on the 
part of the board has not only resulted in better library salaries, but has 
compelled acquiesence in the ranking from municipal authorities and a 
betier appropriation naturally followed. Here is a suggestion worthy of 
the consideration of every library board in the state. 
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War service books. After the 
army and the navy and the service 
men had been provided with books 
from the stock procured by the 
American Library Association for 
war service, a small surplus of books 
remained in the possession of the 
War Service Committee of the 
A. L. A. After considerable discus- 
sion, it has finally been decided that 
that surplus shall be disposed of as 
follows: 

(1) One half to the states and ter- 
ritories of the United States in pro- 
portion to the number of men from 
each in service during the war; and 
the other half as the need of the 
service men in each state or terri- 
tory shall appear. One of the fac- 
tors in the apportionment of the sec- 
ond half will be the number of 
books in the libraries of each state 
in proportion to its population. 

(2) The books will be given to 
the state with the understanding 
that they may be used either as a 
part of a loan or traveling library 
collection, or placed permanently 
with communities or organizations 
in accordance with the following 
suggestions: 

(a) That the War Service as- 
pect of the origin of the books 
be kept in view in using them, 
and that special consideration 
be given to individual and 
group requests from the ex-serv- 
ice men. 

(b) That books shall be given 
or lent only to institutions that 
will circulate them accessible to 
the public at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals. 

Wisconsin’s quota will probably 
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be circulated through the traveling 
library department of the Commis- 
sion. 


A Wisconsin author. William 
Lyon Phelps reviewing a Golden 
age of authors by William Webster 
Ellsworth in the Bookman for No- 
vember-December has this to say of 
a Wisconsin author: 

‘It is pleasant to hear of the faith 
of the publisher in a previously un- 
known man, Charles D. Stewart. 
The account of his discovery in Chi- 
cago is romantic. Alas, I fear that 
in spite of his being the author of 
two masterpieces in fiction, and one 
first-rate book on Shakespeare’s 
text, Stewart is unknown still. For 
Mr. Ellsworth and I are the only 
two men in America who believe 
that The Fugitive Blacksmith and 
Partners of Providence are master- 
pieces, and that the latter book is 
worthy to stand on the same shelf 
with the works of Mark Twain. 
However, we know these books are 
good, and that the world in neglect- 
ing them is wrong.”’ 


Bulletin free to Wisconsin libra- 
ries. Occasionally we receive through 
subscription agencies paid subscrip- 
tions to the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin from Wisconsin public libra- 
ries. In view of the fact that the 
Bulletin is published at state ex- 
pense primarily for the public libra- 
ries in Wisconsin we are in such case 
under the necessity of returning 
through the subscription agency the 
amount paid by the library. It is 
the Commission’s purpose to see that 
every library in this state gets a 
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copy of the Bulletin. If any library 
is not receiving the Bulletin, notice 
should be sent directly to the Com- 
mission, 


Current booklist omitted. The 
death of Mrs. Edward A. Birge, the 
mother of Anna G. Birge who edits 
‘‘Selected list of current books’’ for 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin has 
made it necessary for us to omit 
from this issue of the Bulletin the 
usual list of current books. The list 
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will reappear in the February issue 
and will include those titles which 
otherwise would have been listed in 
the January issue. 


Index for Bulletin. We have 
printed and will send to any sub- 
scriber the index for the 1919 Bul- 
letin. It has been sent to Wisconsin 
libraries but will not be sent else- 
where except upon receipt of special 
request. 





THE LIBRARY IN AMERICANIZATION 


This is a summary of a lecture delivered before the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by Don D. Lescohier, associate professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in charge of Americanization. 


The library holds a unique place in 
American life. It takes no sides. It 
serves truth and the human need for 
truth. Its function is to secure and to 
make available information on all sides 
of every question which concerns human 
life. A democracy aims to attain self- 
government for the individual through 
collective self-government by individu- 
als. A democracy can have efficient 
government and an efficient social order 
only if the minds of the people are intel- 
ligent and well informed. Freedom of 
of discussion is worth very little unless 
the individual knows enough to discuss 
public questions intelligently. The li- 
brary is an indispensable agency 
for qualifying the citizens of a democ- 
racy to fulfill their duties and meet their 
possibilities. 

The immigrant peoples who have 
been coming to America by the millions 
must be filled with enthusiasm for 
America and American institutions. 
They come here with high hopes and 
oftentimes with considerable knowl- 
edge of Lincoln, Washington, and 
other great men of our past. They 


come with a realization that America 
stands among the nations of the world 
for the largest possible life for every 
human individual. It is our duty in this 
generation to prove to these new citi- 
zens that the sacred things of our past 
and the great ideals of our fathers, for 
which they have such reverence, still 
live in America today. There is no dan- 
ger of divided allegiance if our new cit- 
izens may know that America’s very 
heart still beats true. There is no dan- 
ger that America will depart from those 
principles of right which are the foun- 
dation of her national life if the schools 
and the libraries provide for her people 
knowledge to guide them in making 
their choices and decisions. 

The faults of democracy are the faults 
of human nature, the limitations of hu- 
man wisdom. The success of democ- 
racy rests entirely in the capacity of 
human nature to make wise determina- 
tions and to carry them out. 

Democracy as we conceive it at the 
present time is not a set of theories 
but a process of attaining human wel- 
fare. Our generation is essentially 
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practical, it cannot be frightened away 
from any policy by calling it socialistic 
or by any other name. It believes that 
what is good for mankind is a part of 
democracy and what is bad for mankind 
has no place in a democracy. 

The American library holds a strat- 
egic position in the program of Ameri- 
canizing immigrants. The fact that it 
is neutral, the fact that it exists for 
service, the fact that it is a public 
agency provided to help equip the in- 
dividual with knowledge for his per- 
sonal and his social life, enables it to 
approach the immigrant in a different 
way from any other agency. 

In more than five hundred American 
cities, libraries have definitely recog- 
nized their opportunity of service, both 
to the immigrant himself and to Amer- 
ica in their service to the immigrant. 
Starting at Pasaic, New Jersey, some 
years ago, the movement has been grad- 
ually spreading throughout the United 
States, to develop definite policies of 
service for the foreign-born and the non- 
English speaking. Different cities have 
laid stress on different points and used 
some different methods, but fundamen- 
tally the objectives of the library in 
serving the immigrant do not differ 
from those it follows in serving the na- 
tive born. The awakened library tries 
to provide for the adult citizen the in- 
formation which he wants and to assist 
him in growing in his process of ac- 
quiring knowledge. It is not the func- 
tion of the library to bring together a 
body of knowledge which the librarian 
believes the people ought to have, but 
its function is to assemble that knowl- 
edge for which the people feel a need. 
I do not see that the Americanization 
policy of the library requires it to at- 
tempt a tutelage of the foreign-born 
any more than of the native born. Our 
immigrants are not children or sub- 
normal people; they are folks like us, 
though they come out of a different en- 
vironment and often speak different lan- 
guages. They have adult minds and 
definite human needs and they want in- 
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formation on every subject from mat- 
ters of dress to automobiles and from 
politics to theosophy. 

Libraries which have catered to the 
foreign-born have found certain definite 
types of information, however, for which 
there is a very definite demand. Miss 
J. Maud Campbell, a pioneer in this 
field, gives the following suggestions: 

“Almost invariably when we ask the 
foreigners the first time they come to 
the library what sort of books they 
would like to read, the answer is the 
same, ‘Something about America in my 
language.’ And it is not the history 
they want—the country’s discovery, 
wars and political growth have only a 
passive interest to them—they want to 
know why their children are prohibited 
from working until 14, why compelled 
to go to school, in this free country, 
what becomes of the taxes they pay, 
since they have no czar or royal family 
to support, who appoints the postmen 
and policemen, where they must go to 
get their naturalization papers, what 
constitutes a legal marriage here, and 
the thousand and one little things that 
are such well known facts to us, we 
hardly know where to turn to find them 
in print, and which have apparently 
never been printed in their language. 
There is the help they need and we seem 
so reluctant to give. The saying of Sol- 
omon is as true today as when it was 
penned, ‘Where there is no vision the 
people perish.’ ”’ 


The St. Louis library testifies that the 
immigrants prefer American history and 
biography, that books in simple English 
are in such demand that they are unable 
to fill the call, especially for books deal- 
ing with civics and citizenship. 

An important practical question is 
this: ‘‘Shall the library provide books in 
the foreign languages, or shall it exert 
pressure on the immigrant to force him 
to learn the English language?” I be- 
lieve that the library should provide lit- 
erature in aS many as possible of the 
languages common in the community. 
A large number of the immigrants are 
of such mature years that they will nev- 
er acquire an easy reading knowledge of 
English. It is difficult even for an edu- 
cated person to acquire skill and ease 
in a foreign language. Those who have 
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had but an elementary education in 
their homeland and must work in the 
manual occupations in America will not 
be able, in a large percentage of cases, 
to acquire sufficient facility in English 
to ever make adequate use of the li- 
brary on an English language basis. 
Nor is it wise to attempt to sever them 
from the literature and the culture 
of their homelands. Common sense 
should make us realize that simply be- 
cause one foreign nation aitempted by 
force to fasten its culture upon the other 
nations of the world, it does not follow 
that we should close our minds and our 
nation’s life against the cultural con- 
tributions of foreign countries. There 
is no land whose literature is devoid of 
value to us. The nations of Europe have 
been accumulating wisdom in their lit- 
erature through the centuries. If we 
who are American born cannot bring to 
America the wisdom and inspiration of 
the wise and good of other lands, we 
should appreciate the opportunity of 
having that contribution made to our 
national life by those who have inher- 
ited a capacity and an appreciation for 
that knowledge and inspiration. It is 


unfortunate that America has not been . 


more thoroughly interpreted in books 
in foreign languages, but the short- 
coming is ours, not theirs. It is for us 
to see that America and Americanism 
are treated in books written in foreign 
tongues and immediately accessible to 
our imimgrants rather than to atttempt 
to close our doors against the thoughts 
of other lands. 

Another practical question is faced 
when we ask, ‘‘How can we get the for- 
eign-born to know about and make use 
of the facilities provided by our librar- 
ies?” Different methods ha ve been used 
in different cities. In one city, and 
perhaps others, newspapers have print- 
ed announcements in the various for- 
eign languages, that the libraries would 
buy books in the foreign languages if 
there was a sufficient demand. The 
reaction of the immigrants to this in- 
vitation is described by a librarian who 
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states that the different nationalities 
seemed to vie with each other to see 
who could reach the trustees first with 
a petition for books. Many cities have 
found that the children of the foreign- 
born who come to the children’s de- 
partment to get books in English form 
an effective means of access to the par- 
ent. Each child, when he takes out a 
library card, is asked whether his par- 
ents havea card. If the child says that 
the father and mother or either of them 
cannot read English the librarian finds 
out what language they can read. If 
the library has books in that language, 
the child is told to invite his parents to 
come down and look over the books in 
the library in their own language. 
When the parent comes down and is 
looking over the books the librarian 
engages him in conversatio. and finds 
out the town from which he came, looks 
it up on the map with him, and traces 
the course of his journey to America. A 
natural conversation thus develops 
which makes this immigrant feel that 
he has found a new friend who cares 
about him and is really anxious to be 
of service. When he finds that the li- 
brary will trust him and permit him 
to take books home, another step is 
taken in encouraging his self respect 
and in winning his heart to the land 
which trusts even the common man. 

In New York City the library circu- 
lation in foreign languages is approxi- 
mately 700,000 volumes a year. The 
Italian circulation increased 27 per cent 
in each of two successive years. The 
Yiddish circulation, 31 per cent and 42 
per cent. In Chicago, they report that 
the foreign-born are storming the li- 
brary. Pittsburgh has had groups of 
foreigners assembled and brought to the 
library on personally conducted visits. 
In Buffalo the library not only attempts 
to serve the reading needs, it also forms 
a center where the immigrant can get 
information on every sort of matter 
concerning his daily life. In other 
words, the library makes it its business 
to get information for him on any mat- 
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ter on which he needs guidance. It 
need not concern us if the heart of the 
adult immigrant remains always to a 
certain extent rooted in his little home 
village across the sea if his mind ac- 
quires in America a body of knowledge 
and understanding of American life 
which fit him for American citizenship. 
That will add so much to the richness 
of his life that the lingering ties with 
the homeland will have no practical 
significance in his relationship to Amer- 
ica. 

Another important practical ques- 
tion is found in methods of selecting 
books in the foreign languages. Li- 
brarians, experts in this field, testify 
that one of the best sources of knowl- 
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edge on book selection is the readers 
themselves whose requests for book pur- 
chases on the average furnish depend- 
able guidance. Miss Campbell states 
that she has been able to check the 
value of these lists satisfactorily by the 
use of articles in the encyclopedias on 
the literature of different countries. 
She considers it very important, how- 
ever, to find out from the foreigner the 
booksellers from whom the books he 
desires may be purchased, as frequently 
there is much difficulty in obtaining the 
desired volumes. 

Note—Dr. Lescohier’s list of books 
appeared in the November issue of the 
Bulletin at page 237. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Items for inclusion in this department should be sent to the editor, Library 
School, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin by the 15th of the month. 


Antigo. The library and the city 
have suffered a serious loss in the death 
of Mr. F. H. Finucane, long time presi- 
dent of the library board. The council 
has elected Walter J. Hammond to fill 
the vacancy. 

Ashland. The city council has 
made an appropriation of $2500 to the 
Vaughn Library Association, which has 
found its income from rentals of the 
‘Vaughn block insufficient to support the 
library. Miss Helen Baker, an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the library, has been 
elected president and Judge Garvin is at 
the head of the financial department. 
The immediate purchase of $1000 worth 
of books has been authorized. A 
month’s leave of absence was granted 
Miss Fennelly, librarian, to spend in 
special study at the Library School. 

Bloomington. 
presented to the library by the Salma- 
gundi Club, is being converted into 
books. 


Brodhead. The librarian has placed 


A $50 Liberty bond, . 


a collection of books in the new Ma- 
sonic club rooms. 

Burlington. The city council has ap- 
propriated one-half mill for library 
maintenance in 1920, amounting to 
$2063. This is an advance of 63 per 
cent over the $800 appropriation for 
1919. 

Cassville. The new public library oc- 
cupies the corner room on the ground 
floor of the village hall. It is well ar- 
ranged for a library and has been im- 
proved by electric lights, fresh paint 
and new shelving. A sign contributed 
by a local sign painter has been placed 
in a conspicuous place in front of the 
building, lettered on both sides so that 
it will attract the attention of people ap- 
proaching from either direction. The 
moving picture house will show library 
slides purchased from Gaylord Bros. 
The book drive brought many fresh, 
usable books, which were prepared for 
circulation under the direction of a Li- 
brary Commission visitor. The money 
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contributed, $250, was put into books 
and several state traveling libraries 
were sent promptly. Volunteer work- 
ers will be in charge for the present. 
The country people in Cassville’s trade 
zone are to be included as a matter of 
course, and an effort made to obtain 
town as well as village support, as soon 
as the library has proved its value. The 
general interest in the new project on 
the part of the business men as well as 
the women augurs well for its success. 


Cedarburg. The council has made an 
appropriation for the library and rooms 
in the city hall will be remodeled to 
house it. 


Clintonville. The gift of technical 
books reported in ’Round the Circle for 
May has given the library a genuine 
boom, and circulation figures increase 
daily. The periodical subscription list 
is generous and a general book order 
was placed recently to be followed by 
another in January. The struggle to 
meet the demands of a reading public 
without enough books will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

Delavan. The library in the Wiscon- 
sin School for the Deaf has been reor- 
ganized and Mrs. Helen V. Sharp ap- 
pointed librarian. A large and cheer- 
ful room has been equipped, the books 
centralized there and a systematic plan 
made for pupils’ visits and reading. It 
is by the use of books for general read- 
ing that deaf children acquire a vocabu- 
lary and Superintendent T. Emery Bray 
hopes to make the library a _ pivotal 
point in the life of the school. 

Downing. Announcement of the 
opening of a public library in the village 
has been received. 

Eau Claire. The library was obliged 
to close December 7 on account of the 
coal shortage. On the last day it was 
open, 1104 books were issued, ten be- 
ing allowed to each adult and seven to 
each child. A surprising proportion of 
the books taken were non-fiction. These 
will not be due until the library re- 
opens. 
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Fond du Lac. The Franklin School 
branch, the second of its kind to be es- 
tablished, was opened in November. A 
collection of 500 books has been placed 
in this branch. 

Grand Rapids. Library stations are 
being established in factories, fire sta- 
tions and the hospital, and the citizens 
are agitating the question of a West Side 
branch in a rented room. 

Mr. John B. Ratto of the Redpath 
Bureau, recently gave before the Rotary 
Club a rousing talk on the use of public 
libraries which the library followed up 
by a newspaper publicity. 

Hayward. Marion Mathieu has been 
made librarian with joint charge of the 
public and school libraries. 

Janesville. Mary A. Egan, librarian 
for the past five years, left in December 
to become librarian of the Clinton (Ia.) 
Public Library. Miss Egan’s removal 
from the state means also her resigna- 
tion as president of the State Library 
Association, an office which she has 
filled for barely two months. Fannie 
Cox, a graduate of the University and 
of the Library School in 1914 has been 
elected librarian. She has been in the 
reference department of the Detroit 
Public Library since her graduation. 

Kenosha. Marie Boehm, summer 
school 1912, succeeds Helena Hammond 
as librarian of the West Side branch. 
Miss Boehm has been a member of the 
Siouox City (Iowa) library staff for sev- 
eral years. 

Marinette. The appropriation for the 
extension work of the’ Stephenson pub- 
lic library in the county has been raised 
from $400 to $600. 

Milwaukee. The library board has 
granted a ten per cent increase in sala- 
ries, effective January 1, to members of 
the library staff. A bonus of ten per 
cent of the salaries for the last five 
months was also granted and will be 
paid January 1. 

The order of the fuel administrator 
closing non-essential industries was the 
cause of about 75 per cent increase in 
attendance at the library. 
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New London, Fern Perry has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Alice 
Millerd. 

Oshkosh. A number of changes have 
been made by the library during the fall. 
The modified Newark charging system 
has been adopted and all limit with- 
drawn on the number of books issued 
on a card except for restrictions on 
seven-day fiction and magazines. Use 
of teachers’ cards has been discontinued, 
since the personal card now has greater 
privileges. ‘‘Date due”’ is being used in- 
stead of “date of issue’ in charging 
books. The plan of reserving new books 
and others in great demand, instead of 
permitting their transfer has been put 
into practice with successful results. 

Regular staff meetings, where matters 
of routine needing discussion or correc- 
tion can be brought up, were begun in 
October. Each member of the staff 
takes part, reviewing a book once in 
two weeks. 


Palmyra. The public library, main- 
tained for several years by the joint ef- 
forts of the Woman’s club and the W. C. 
T. U., has received its first village appro- 
priation, $25. The value of this fund is 
out of all proportion to its amount, for 
it is a public recognition of the work 
already done by the women, and of the 
value of a library. 


Racine. Mary J. Calkins, who retired 
in 1917 after twenty years’ service as 
librarian, died in Madison on November 
25. Miss Calkins was well known to 
Wisconsin librarians. The Bulletin pub- 
lished a tribute upon her work in No- 
vember 1917. 

Randolph. The need for books was 
so great that the library board resorted 
to a book drive during the second week 
of December. Every family in the vil- 
lage was called upon by the committee- 
men and the country people were urged 
to leave contributions at the library. Al- 
most every family gave, in amounts 
ranging from 25c to $5. The drive was 
put through in a fine spirit. At the date 
of going to press, $190 had been do- 
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nated, but the final total is expected to 
reach $200 or more. 

Rhinelander. The Woman’s club has 
voted to increase its endowment fund to 
the library by the gift of a $100 Liberty 
bond. 

Sharon. The village board has made 
its first contribution towards the sup- 
port of the library. Although the initial 
amount, $25, is small, it indicates that 
the library is making progress. 

Sheboygan. A Christmas exhibit of 
children’s books was announced by a 
poster in the foyer of the library and by 
several articles in the newspapers. There 
were books of every size, price and kina 
and Miss Frances Meyer, the children’s 
librarian, had many opportunities to 
help patrons select for Christmas gifts 
books suitable for the children who 
were to receive them. 

Stanley. Upon application to the city 
council the library appropriation has 
been raised to $2000, an increase of 
$500, and a new furnace has been in- 
stalled. 

South Milwaukee. The city appropri- 
ation for 1920 is $4000, an advance of 
81 per cent over 1919. 

Waukesha. Notices have been sent to 
children telling them their cards are on 
file and inviting them to use the library. 
As a result of this advertising and also 
from the posters sent to the school, No- 
vember showed an increase in circula- 
tion of 956 over that month in 1918. 

West Bend. The library has estab- 
lished stations in four of the industrial 
plants, purchasing special groups of 
technical books to meet the needs of 
the different industries. 

A systematic plan for following up 
overdue books has been installed, pre- 
ceding which Cancellation Day was cel- 
ebrated when all outstanding fines were 
outlawed. This brought in a majority 
of the delinquents and the librarian 
hopes to reach them all. Charges for 
lost books were not outlawed, and fines 
on all overdue books began to accrue 
again the day following Cancellation 
Day. 
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The library which heretofore had been 
open to the public only three evenings 
of the week is now open every evening 
with an increase of salary to the li- 
brarian. At least one of the public 
school teachers is anxious that her pu- 
pils get the “library habit”. She selects 
topics for her pupils, and before assign- 
ing them looks up every reference she 
can find on the different subjects. After 
she had made her assignments she tells 
her pupils where these references are to 
be found. By the time these pupils 
reach high school they will be able to 
look up references for themselves. 

Winneconne. The Civic League has 
leased a store on East Main street near 
the school and moved into it December 
first. After being crowded into a room 
designed for an office in the municipal 
building, where books were shelved two 

_rows deep, the commodious new quar- 
ters permit the display of a collection 
which gratifles by its size both the 
League and the library patrons. 

The lack of tables is met satisfac- 
torily by pulling a counter out into the 
room and placing chairs along the open 
side. The absence of an opposite neigh- 
bor probably will inhibit a large per 
cent of youthful exuberance of spirits. 

The reference and children’s books 
cover one side of the room, while books 
for adults on the other side are ar- 
ranged with the non-fiction running the 
length of the shelves, on the eye line. 
Pamphlets have been given subject 
headings and arranged alphabetically in 
a home made filing case. 
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The high school teachers are taking 
a keen interest in the library and helping 
in many ways to extend its influence. 


A Serious Situation 


Do you librarians know that all bind- 
eries report a most serious shortage of 
vack numbers of magazines? That while 
you are calling the binder names be- 
cause he does not return your books he 
is making frantic, but fruitless efforts 
to find missing ccpies for the incomplete 
volumes you sent him? 

Do you know that thousands and 
thousands of magazines were and are 
being sent to camp and hospital li- 
braries? That in prewar days this 
church or that society made a drive for 
old paper—‘“‘yes, we want magazines be- 
cause we get so much for that kind of 
paper”, and that thousands and thou- 
sands of priceless magazines went into 
the maw of the paper mill? 

Do you know that in order that your 
or some other library may have com- 
plete files, you have got to have an 
attic hunt for old magazines? That you 
have got to watch your binding files 
of present day magazines, and not let 
one copy get lost? 

Do you know that each state should 
establish a clearing house for magazines 
so that the future files of bound maga- 
zines may be complete? 

Do you know that you MUST give 
this matter your serious attention? 

Ada J. McCarthy. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The experiment has been tried this 
year of assigning subjects for biblio- 
graphers in November, thus spreading 
the task of compiling them over a longer 
period, instead of restricting the work 
to the spring quarter. Professors Ogg, 
Gillin, Riss, Cairns, and Gordon of the 


University faculty have proposed sub- 
jects this year and the students will 
have an added advantage of working 
under their direction. 

The course in story telling has 
started under the direction of Mrs. 
Brady Rimbey Jordan (Carnegie li- 
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brary school), the children’s librariar 
of the Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 
Practice work in this course is elect- 
ive and is being taken by twenty of the 
class. Mrs. Caroline Burnite Walker 
has been engaged to give a series or 
lectures on children’s work January 19-— 
24. These will be open to librarians 
of Wisconsin. 

As an exercise in indexing, the class 
assisted in preparing the index to the 
current volume of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. 

Special lectures have included two by 
Mr. Dudgeon on the Work of the library 
commission and the Legislative reference 
library, and one on Traveling libraries by 
Mrs. Davis, chief of the Traveling li- 
brary department. These were followed 
by visits to the Library commission de- 
partments. In the Library and com- 
munity course, talks have been given 
on: 

The school, by T. Warrington Gos- 


ling, State department of public in- 
struction. 
Boy Scouts, by R. A. Overholser, 


Madison Boy Scout executive. 
Prof. M. S. Slaughter of the Latin 


department of the University told of’ 


his work as director of the Red Cross 
in Venice during war time. 
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School Notes 


The Christmas recess began Decem- 
ber 19 and extended until January 5. 

Mrs. Elsie Pine, a student in the 
school, went to the General hos- 
pital December 12 on account of a 
fractured hip resulting from a fall on 
an icy walk. 

The faculty and students were sad- 
dened by the death on December 14 of 
Mrs. E. A. Birge, who has always 
shown a very real interest in the 
School and was personally known to 
the members of the class. Less than 
a menth ago, Mrs. Birge had invited 
the faculty and students to an informal 
tea at her home. She found pleasure 
in the acquaintance of young people, 
who valued in turn her friendly inter- 
est. 


Alumni Notes 


Mary A. Egan, ’13, has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the Clinton (Iowa) pub- 
lic Library. 

Lavinia Stewart, ’13, cataloguer at 
Grinnell College, visited the School in 
December. 

Fannie Cox, °14, becomes librarian 
of the Janesville (Wis.) public library 
January 5. 

Gertrude Kelly, ’18, is librarian of 
the Hancock (Mich.) public library. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Library literature for 1918 and 1919 shows strikingly little on work with 


children. 
reports will be welcome. 
Madison, Wis. 


Choosing Children’s Books 


One result of the war is an increased 
demand for education by Americans of 
all ages. School men are meeting it 
constructively, that is they are striving 
to increase opportunity and improve 
methods and equipment. Librarians 
are scanning the children’s book shelves 
critically, removing books not recom- 


Much is being done in Wisconsin that is worth recording and special 
Address Jessie Welles, 


206 North Carroll street, 


mended by experts, increasing the 
stock both by new titles and duplica- 
tion of the best old ones, and rebind- 
ing or replacing worn or soiled copies 
as far as funds permit. It is our con- 
tribution to the onward movement for 
the younger Americans. 

The list of Children’s books for first 
purchase, edited by Marion Humble, 1915, 
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remains the basic list for libraries large 
and small, the starred titles being recom- 
mended for first purchase. Every library 
in Wisconsin received a free copy of this 
list when it was published. With this 
should be used the Booklist and all lists 
in the Wisconsin library bulletin from 
1915 to date. Every library in Wisconsin 
has received free copies of the Bulletin, 
and should preserve them for they can- 
not always be replaced. If bound or 
correctly filed they can be consulted 
easily. 

The Bookshelf for boys and girls pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker company, 
November 1919, probably has reached 
every Wisconsin library for a copy has 
gone free to every subscriber of the Li- 
brary journal or Publishers weekly and 
from several book dealers. While in- 
tended for parents this is a valuable 
guide for a small library because the 
editors are unquestioned authorities on 
children’s books. The lists for little 
children are grouped by age of readers, 
the others by subject. The Boy Scout 
section is of especial value because 
there are many spurious Boy Scout 
books which deceive buyers. 

This is the second issue of the Book- 
shelf which it is to be hoped will become 
an annual. The many expensive edi- 
tions listed should not discourage the 
librarian with small book funds for she 
can look up a cheaper edition in Miss 
Humble’s list. All the titles should 
be eventually in every library in the 
best edition that can be afforded. The 
Library Commission has copies of the 
list for free distribution to libraries 
which have not received them. 

The Bookman is now publishing re- 
views of children’s books done most 
delightfully by Annie Carroll Moore, Su- 
pervisor of work with children, New 
York public library. These appeared 
in the issues for September and No- 
vember—December, 1919. They are not 
in the familiar form of annotated lists 
but are real reviews, entertaining, in- 
forming and valuable. 

The Young people’s reading circle lists 
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issued by the Wisconsin State Reading 
Circle Board should be used liberally if 
local schools are joining in this move- 
ment to develop the reading habit in 
children. 


Better Books for Children 


The majority of Wisconsin libraries 
probably subscribe to Public libraries but 
there are many smaller ones whose lim- 
ited funds make professional literature 
a luxury. For them we quote the fol- 
lowing from an address given by P. F. 
Volland before the Art alliance of Amer- 
ica and printed in the April, 1919, issue 
of the above periodical. 

“The important part of books for 
children is what goes into them—the 
text—the illustrations—the ideals be- 
hind them. The text must be happy 
and wholesome. We don’t want stories 
like “Jack, the Minister’s Son,’’- who 
escorts the old lady across the street 
and is left a million dollars when she 
dies. This is untrue and children rec- 
ognize it as such. We don’t want 
stories like “Jack, the Giant Killer,” 
full of blood and thunder and wretch- 
edness. Children have a right to be hap- 
py. It is our privilege, yours and mine, 
to make them happy—to fill their first, 
fresh impressionabie years with beau- 
tiful, happy thoughts, with glowing pic- 
tures, with wonderful inspirations. 

“Good books are one of the most vital 
influences in a child’s life. They cre- 
ate impressions that-are lasting, and 
ideals that shape all the child’s actions 
in later life. The characters in the 
child’s book are more real, are more 
tifelike, in most cases, than the people 
of every day life. When you were a 
child do you remember how real Gulli- 
ver seemed to you? And Cinderella? 
And Little Red Riding Hood? They 
seemed—no, they were, living people in 
a living world. You sympathized with 
them in their troubles, rejoiced with 
them in their triumphs and tried to em- 
ulate their actions. 

“Stop for just half a minute and try 
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to remember the first five books which 
were read to you or you read yourself 
and you will realize that you believed 
in these books more than you have be- 
lieved in any books that you have read 
since. 

“It is important, then, that you 
choose your child’s books as carefully 
as you choose his playmates. And this 
is how you may recognize the books you 
should choose for him. The books you 
give your child should be beautiful to 
the eye and beautiful to the mind, for 
then they create in the mind of your 
child the desire for the beautiful in life, 
in literature and in art. And these books 
you give your child should be not only 
beautiful but should be inspiring, yet 
simple and frank in their humor, hu- 
man in their emotions, and wholesome 
in their teachings. The pictures should 
be in color, for children love color, and 
they should be vital and full of action. 
Color and action are the two things a 
child demands in pictures, and rightly, 
for life for a child is, essentially, color 
and action. 

These ideals—ideals of beauty of 
thought and expression, ideals of coloor, 
loveliness and harmony, ideas of hap- 
piness and wholesomeness in words, 
pictures, and inspirations—all these 
ideals you will find in the better books 
for children. That is why we say they 
are ‘books good for children.’ ”’ 


Americanization in the Children’s Room 


Librarians have been Americanizing 
in the children’s room for some time 
but are just beginning to talk about it. 
Clara Whitehill Hunt, Superintendent of 
the children’s department, Brooklyn 
public library, writes in Public libraries 
for November. 

“We must provide for training so 
many children’s librarians that thou- 
sands of United States libraries, not 
merely a few hundred, may be made 
real nurseries of good citizenship to the 
boys and girls. 

“There are books on children’s shelves 
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even in good library states, which, if 
not actually morally harmful are s0 
weakening to the minds of their ha- 
vituai readers that such readers are be- 
ing unfitted for grappling with the tre- 
mendous problems ahead of them as 
adults in this new day. And if this is 
true in the good states what an immense 
deal the American library association 
has to do to wake up those parts of our 
country which are doing practically 
nothing to provide reading for, and to 
guide the reading of the children. Just 
as surely as America neglects to fill her 
children’s minds with good ideas, just 
so surely will those children, a few 
years hence, be swayed by every shriek- 
ing demagogue and yellow journal that 
are working to undermine our country.” 


A Weekly Children’s Corner 


The Kenosha Herald, junior depart- 
ment, now runs a library corner every 
Saturday. Items about the library which 
may appeal to children, announcements 
of story hours with the names of the 
stories to be told, a review of some good 
book, an annotated list of books—any 
and everything which will attract the 
children is supplied by Miss Marian 
Winegar, the children’s librarian, who 
finds it takes little time and trouble. 


Bird Study 


Wisconsin libraries have had many 
bird house exhibits and a few have en- 
deavored to develop the study of the 
birds themselves by guessing contests. 
This is a legitimate library activity lead- 
ing directly to the use of books and the 
picture collection. One of the many re- 
ports on this work comes from the Se- 
attle Public Library. 


“Members of the Audubon Society, have 
given much time to the formation of Junior 
Audubon societies. The children not only 
come to the talks but are taken on ‘bird 
walks’ and the delight they show in the un- 
dertaking is very nearly embarrassing in its 
vigor. Bird-guessing contests have been held 
in some of the branches and the bird pictures 
placed around the room have been properly 
labelled through the use of the library books.” 
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As Done in St. Paul 


A full description of the methods em- 
ployed comes from St. Paul. 


“During the month of April, twenty-four 
pictures of common birds were mounted and 
displayed in sets of eight per week in the 
Children’s Room of the St. Raul Public Li- 
brary. 

“In order that children might have an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with the 
correct bird-names of the specimens exhibited 
fourteen of the best bird books were made 
into table reference books and all children 
entering the contest were urged to look up 
and verify their identifications in the bird- 
books before handing in their papers. To 
stimulate interest in the contest the St. Paul 
Humane Society gave five dollars for the 
purchase of books to be awarded as prizes. 

“One hundred and thirty children entered 
the contest, only twenty-two of whom dropped 
out before the contest closed. Only one, a 
girl of fourteen, identified all of the birds 
correctly. Five identified all but one, four 
all but two, thirteen all but three. 

“Books were awarded all of those who 
named all but two correctly by the Humane 
Society; thru the courtesy of the Department 
of Entomology of the University of Minne- 
sota pamphlets entitled Some useful birds to 
be found in Minnesota, were awarded those 
who identified all but three correctly. 

“The children all worked hard and earn- 
estly, some of them spending as much as ten 
or twelve hours in the identification of the 
pictures. The day the prizes were awarded 
more.than one hundred and seventy children 
came to witness the results of the contest. 

“Mr. Lange, who is one of our best author- 
ities on bird study gave a short talk on “The 
calls and homes of our common birds’, illus- 
trating his talk with colored slides of many 
of the birds that had appeared in the con- 
test.” 


Beginning in Winter 


One Wisconsin library has recently 
formed a bird study committee of three, 
with a local bird lover as chairman and 
a teacher and the librarian as members. 
Talks are given at the library, and the 
study of winter birds is being pursued 
with enthusiasm, their identification be- 
ing far easier because of the compara- 
tively few varieties. By spring the chil- 
dren will be trained to discriminate and 
will be ready for the intelligent observa- 
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tion of our summer birds and of the 
exquisite warblers which pass through 
in May on their way north. 


Books and Other Material 


Material for use must be plentiful. 
The adult books may be used but some 
simpler ones will be needed, and a few 
are suggested here: 


Burgess, T. W. Bird book for children. Lit- 
tle, Brown $2.50 
Chapman, F. M. Our winter birds. Apple- 
ton. Educ. ed. 60c 
Travels of birds. Appleton. Educ. 
ed. 52c 


Grant, J. B. Our common birds and how to 
know them. Scribner $1.50 

Miller, O. T. Children’s book of birds. 
Houghton $2.50 


The periodicals have had much good 
material, but none more valuable than 
that in the National Geographic a few 
years ago: 


Henshaw, H. W. Birds of town and country. 
Illustrated in color by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. v. 25, p. 494 (May 1914) 

Fifty birds of farm and orchard. 
Illustrated in color by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. v. 24, p. 669 (May 1913) 


Encouraging the birds 
v. 25, p. 315 (Mar. 


Kennard, F. H. 
around the home. 
1914) 


A bird periodical will prove popular 
and helpful and can be afforded by al- 
most any library that can do the work 
at all. 


Bird Lore (bi-monthly) Harrisburg, Pa. $1.50. 
“The organ of the Audobon societies, de- 
voted to the study and protection of 
birds.” 


And for libraries with a generous 
book fund or with a generous friend 
who will donate it, the most used publi- 
cation of all will be a bird chart, over 
which little fingers love all too well to 
stray, regardless of cleanliness. 

North American birds and nature chart. 


John C. Mountjoy, 2048 Mohawk St., Chi- 
cago. With standard and manual, $5.00 
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A collection of mounted bird pictures a reference collection and asks for contribu- 
may be used in many ways and is worth tions of the following periodicals for any 
’ " 4 4 dates from 1910-1919: 
having whether special bird study is fol- 


Independent 
lowed or not. National geographic 
Outlook 
Periodicals Wanted Review of reviews 
Survey 


The Winneconne public library is building World’s work 





